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ABSTPACT 

This guide is directed toward the needs of 
supervising teachers and focuses on the role of the cooperating 
^.eacher. Part one, "Getting Ready for the Student Teacher," discusses 
conducting the initial student teacher visit and preparing for the 
student teacher's arrival by preparing the class, making notes for 
'^arly conferences, considering the parents, studying the student 
♦•.eacher's background, and collectirg materials. Part two, "Developing 
competence in Planning and Teaching," discusses developing activities 
to help the student teacher begin teaching, planning for teaching, 
conferring with the student teacher, and relating to the college and 
^he college supervisor. Part three, "Assessing and Guiding the 
student Teacher's Performance," discusses resolving problems and 
assessing the student teacher through classroom observational systems 
and o^her teeliniques. Two appendixes and a 15-item bibliography are 
included. (?D) 
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IMTRODUCTIOh 

TOwicher educators and student teachers generally agree that the most important experience in 
the teacher education program is student teaching, and that the most important person in supervising 
that experience is the cooperating teacher. 

. Each year approximately 1 .000 classroom teachers in Maryland who have never supervised a 
student teacher nor completed a college course on the supervision of student teaching serve as 
cooperating teachers for the first time in their careers. This guide is directed toward the very real, 
^''\K-tical needs of these teachers who are usually anxious to provide an excellent experience for the 
stij^ient teacher and are often perplexed about Ihe many facets of supervising a student teacher. 
3'. at.n to the teacher s need to improve his competencies to direct the learning program for the 
b;,i.:-.^nt teacher this booklet should also be useful in developing the competencies of the new, 
::^■■*^v^^^^^ec1 teac^^er. 

Tf.., -Mt,vr;^^;3 jh-,^ Guide have been developed by teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
, r•.■r.-^^r».'^ A.!^^ cor^siderable experience in supervision and student teaching, and they are 

I a> a suLVie-^^.ent to 'Guidelines for Student Teaching" developed by the Maryland State 
D^^;.\uv^^o"t 0* E.:i-;ca:ion m 1969. That pamphlet related to all personnel in student teaching whereas 
this 0.^-^ A^^-:^ onqnated with and grew out of the efforts of the Baltimore Area Committee on 
Sti.'Ov*"! Ti. ac^:na. -ocuses on the role of the cooperating teacher. Further, thib paper is designed to 
a- : ■ ■■ - a-v: sc^oo- systems an'i is not intended to supercede existing policies on student 

V. ■■ . •..!•>. e^^orts o* the many teachers who contributed to this handbook and the critical 

. ■ .% .V ! s .ggvSt ons L. 0. Andrews and Evelyn DiTosto. 
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V.hon ft r.as oeen verified by your principal that you will be working with a student teacher 
v! ..' -^.^ t*-:^ noxt stJitont teaching term, you will want to take steps"to establish an atmosphere in 
v.^...*^ :'-o stuJvn: rcav:her can learn and grow professionally. 

Prepare Your Class 

A c* V* .1 HC.,5s«on With vour students will help them be prepared for the student teacher's 
.vv.jj. Oneo^ .O'jr pn'^.^w responsibilities is to these students. You should help them understand 
:^a: r^ez-son .s a teacher from the local college who will be working with the class for a certain 
re'.o : c* t '^^o anj -Aho shouM oe given as much respect as any other teacher in the building. 
W <'^:\. "o: ne.^essary to emphasize that you are the experienced teacher and he is the learner: 

.% j*.:>.Ov.s ;o ever>.^ne A more useful approach might be to emphasize the team teaching 

• 0* .vo'^■n.-; 'A.:r a new. maturing professional educator. 

Make Notes for Your Early Conferences 

Since >ou ajH assist r^e student teacher in developing his specific teaching activities^ you 
s'v^w --^ AC'^ v%.th h:m .ind discover his strengths, interests, and tweeds. Both you and the student must 
t '5! ""a. V a ciear ..n.ierstandmq the way in which you view the role of the student teacher. He will 

a^oui nis responsibilities for significant portions of the learning program, the evaluation 
A0'^ .mc: his authority in the classroom: you will be concerned about the students and 
V ' -^st'L. . tiona! o-og^ams as well as the student teacher. 

:^ '.0 s:-..af"-t t-ache-'s arrival, identify possible units of work for which he can assume 
' i^.'-v V ■ \ . ?r. : r otv t^" kinds of planning activities which he can develop from the very beginning 

^: :-. a.-" od. The student teacher will need a gradual induction into the program, 

A -J-"*.- :\: \:,.\ ,.s .-o*'^niencmg from the first day: he should know approximately when he will 

- v^rv'-^s oi^ :> .arious facets of the program. These considerations will become increas- 
^ •* , -"^r ^-Mr-t as t^e student teaching term progresses, and the clearer your early thinking is about 
s ' : •■• :•>• '.^,^> ^ t ,5 that there wil^ be success and satisfaction among all the particip-^nts — 
•^^••^ s\. t^'.-> •■».^s teaoher. and you. the cooperating teacher. It is important that the student 

t-\t-, • ..-^ ?n things as your working style, how you want the Student to relate to you, 

■ •r" • A-^- '* > .i ; a'' : Vinson plans handed in. 

Consider the Parents 

T->' r vr":> do .n'ornod that a student teacher will be participating in the school's 

*■ ■■■**. ' ^ ^ ra-"^ A noA ^^etter could accomplish the purpose of announcing the arrival of the 

* *' ' V ^ r-'^L;r^^0M;ing the value to the school program of having the student teacher. 

■ - P':.-.i:'^.i teac^-'P-g assistance 

■ ; t"^.'-' C;.D'-'ioacher ratio 

- ;; aoa?^ and offering innovative approaches to the classes. 

* * t s a.*^-:>•u'^^vd that parents unde'^stand the student teaching a^^f)octsof n tf-arhor 

' ' ' " • ' y " !e'stano-n.j ro-jJ;l be a 'ea: boon for pub'ic rolations ami the supfHjrj 



BQI m AVMUiaE 

.^tudy the Student Teacher's Background 

» The college should havt? provided you. either verbally or in writing, background information 
a'^' ."^ I'Micatcs tht^ kinds of skills and abilities the student teacher acquired through his college 
^■' ».*ru '^s !f you have not been contacted by the week the student teacher is to arrive, request that 
nfa! jff.co person in your school systoni responsible for coordinating the student teaching 
L j:^^. :;cta;n nooded ir.formation for you. It thofo is no such coordinator, call the college director 
U^v'^nm^f for assistance. 

A-^ c-xam.ru-^ DacKground data, try to learn something about the strengths and needs of the 
: . 1- V n.i ask voJ^spl^ What a good way. in view of this person's previous experience, 
:■ • stUvK'Ht toac hor oulC^ly and actively involved in the teaching program?" "Has he had 
. . -.'A;:. .'-pfK>' t-jjv htn^;;] m chwrch programs? . . . recreat «^- ■ :'. .'.::^-\ ties? . . in summer 
: . ■ What can fio ao iho first day — other than observe? * 

-.i should also oDtam some information concerninq the co - \r - ^wIO^m^vl-s fc the stud«^nt 
ofOc;r.im. Man, noUeges haw? handbooks available fo; • ■ . .. ;. :^ Sirr o ^ou are the 
: ■ •>v^n A'^o Am! have prj'TuVy respons'biiitv for directing the day-to-d.i/ .i -^pecls of the college s 
- :.. t-'-ar^.'^-; :)'oqM:n 'or this stutiont. you need to have a good understanding of what you are 

• x; 1 to j'. h.o,i\ The coi'oge coordinator can supply invaluable assistance in this area. You 

.1 *r,jo lo oa^i upon him for guidance as needed. Possibly you have already been included in 
a ;'**v'"nc sponsored by the college to give the college and the public schools an opportunity to 
: .■' . I' .jo.^iS 'or student teaching. In this event, you should already know what is expected. 

Collect Materials 

■ ; t^Ourjht lo \o\.^ school building, the school schedule, and school and classroom 

• / < ara -lo'^^o^-r that the student teacher will need to be oriented to these facets of school life 
A - ' '\'x,^' D"':c'*^o ■ socon-i nature to you. If your building is very large, a school map may be 

:* ■;■ ^-c^.): c,, ,3 somowhat ciiffitjult to understand, have one within easy access and be 

: • : L) a.n its intricacies Having such a folder of items available when the student arrives 

: .-'^ :'^^;ianj that you have been anticipating his arrival and will make him feel that this is 
; *• : '.J a :-:o"1 ;:laco to work. 

■ . :- a.\hor .^^,;| pi^.^-.^ ^ place m the classroom which is his — to keep his books. 
: 1 ■■.'^'.^ t'.at-^ r.g fi\it»-na's. If i! is at all [possible, provide a desk. If not. clear a desk 

■ ■ ' 1' ' " t .sr.r. o If you have an office, share this with him and invite him to use the 

■ • ' ' :■■ \y I '^ iwr.v.ion of VMchinq materials. Audiovisual equipment, school supplies, and 

• • r '^c, 'TW'-^' a s ar-i oqLiir:mont should be as available to the student teacher as they are to you. 

^/ ."^-^s o* *^j>^.'\c\\on\^ help tho student teacher understand these, but be sure that he 
^ ■ C';\\\' tools 'Ahu^n f^^^^- your teachm:^ exci*"^ ■; a^d which can make student 

' . ■ •■ . 'i'- Ai";-\; inj '..isr.'inalin : ■.■v;>-r i-rKO for him. 

■ • ■• . K ' '-^".i t'"'-^ AiM jHrive ail too ck* c\lv anri tne bellpr you are prepared- - 

* i A '.^ S';^* : :ht: rnoro >ou All! b-j aoi».? to a;:comf)i;:-^h. For the cooperating teacher 

t-nio vir^ i ^.TUrroy to a stuciL^rit I'.NK.'hor. the- major reward IS seemy that 

• • • ^ . • : ' : :•■> -i :-''.i*'-ss'Onai L^Jucaior. Th.j rAo^^j sf)»'-:«-K: your plar^niriq for tiie student 
' • ■ - wb::i=n ih,s rvAar..j. 



COMDUCTIhG TH€ IMlTl^i^L besi co^ ^ 
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Each student teacher should be given the opportunity to visit with his prospective cooperating 
teacher prior to the beginning day of student teaching. Both student and teacher will thus have an 
opportunity to levirn about each other and to complete a preliminary orientation that will make the 
first days rnutually successful. 

The feasibility of implementing the suggested activities that follow will vary. However, it is hoped 
that during the initial visit many of the topics will be approached, and that most of them will be 
completed by the end of the student teacher's first week in the school. Other topics will be added 
whv?n tnoir n{?eas oecome evident in a particular situation. 
W'rM cioos the student teacher expect of himself? 
? What cloos the college expect of the student teacher? 
3. What do you expect of the student teacher? 

-i. , What must the student teacher expect of the students he is teaching? 

5. What does the school expect of the student teacher? 

6. What can the student teacher expect of the school? 

7. What is expected of the other faculty members in the school to make the student teacher 
feel welcome? ^ 

Administrators, auxiliary personnel, and people in special areas may be helpful in orienting him 
to various aspects of the school program. For example, the principal may give an overview of his role 
and administrative policies; media center personnel may wish to discuss their roles and services; 
a student may be asked to give a guided tour of the school. 

Since the above discussions can be lengthy, it is recommended that summary information be 
given durmg the initial vioit and intricate details filled in appropriately during the student 
teacher'*^, stay. 

Attendance expectations should be made clear from the beginning. Usually, the student teacher 
should follow the same attendance policy as the faculty, and the cooperating teacher should view this 
aspect of the orientation as very important. Further, the student teacher should understand the 
acceptable procedure for notifying appropriate personnel of absence. 

1^ students are assigned to ' centers" or if several students are placed in the same school, 
arrangononts may be made to set aside the same period of time (a seminar session) when all persons 
•fv.o'.ed cm participate in private sessions, small groups, and large groups. 
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D€i;€LOPinG /^CTll/ITI€S TO H€LP THC 
STUDGMT KKMCk BGGin TGI^CHIMG 

DEVELOPING ACTIVITIES TO HELP THE STUDENT TEACHER BEGIN TEACHING 

Pnor to accepting responsibility for teaching an entire class, the student teacher can engage in 
a number of other kinds of activities. The selection of activities by the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher should be based on an analysis of the student teacher's background, which should 
help Identify the most beneficial activities for the student teacher. 

It is important that a balance between the type and duration of the activities be achieved, and it 
is necossar> for the cooperating teacher to assess the complexity of the possible activities and 
... t^^r..v .according to tne student teacher's readiness to participate in them. 

L 0 ^r .Ui^As nas corctn)tuaii^b?^l :\ p-an for assisting the cooperating teacher in the gradual 
•nav.\'t on ot t^^u btuJt^ni teacher into m-cienth teaching. 

The Andrews' Model 

Full Teaching 



Wide Observation 



Sustained Teaching 



Initial Teaching 



Bit Teaching 



Assisting 



Routine 

Gradual Induction 



Gradual induction — Studeni Teaching is an intensely personal, emotional oxp^^rK^nco. and r)ti;il'.'nts 
^a^o tho widest variations m their readiness to meet the demands made of them. Eacii siuo- ni 
teachor should be directed through a planned sequence of increasingly responsible* mcluriion 
a^t-.-ties. constantly adapted to his needs and demonstrated competence Three distinct typos can 
r.^"^ j^^'C concurrently: (1) assuming routine, non-instructional activities from the first day; (2) assistinn 
t!^-;^ in the widest variety of teaching activities both in and out of clasr-: (3) and participati'- ] 

•■ > canned brief " bit * teaching activities of an increasingly complex and demanding nnt'i'-f- 

Initial teaching — As soon as readiness is judged adequate, the student toachor is carof'uMv di't' I 
.r t nr; c.o'' some continuing, responsible, tull-time teaching, but with detaiU^i piann-nv*; and 
'rv-.v..on: cooperative evaluation. 

A partnership in teaching and learning - - Fach student teacher should experience somf^ rxu^n :.•:) 
r--'"' 5 0^ a'te-^n.i» \ ^ull-responsibility toa^^hing with the regular teacher and. whoro avaiLiI-'- 
•'^r^^'-C^cc' 'H Torr fcmally conceived tc^ani tedchir.q. Througn demonstra!:r^g mcrpasuKj pr. .^ 
^ ...'W co-'T-L^f^tonce. pach student teachi;r ^\\rns the r.ght to uxc^cise groatt^r indop^.^ncl^nv.*^ 
.:«^:.;.'.'-ent ana ".^ev.'Sion nia^cing. 
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Broadened opportunities for observation — After initial teaching and the first stages of sustained 
t^* ^..K,no. e.ich student teacher should be directed in the broadest range of professional observations 
• 'v uw p.vticipniion experiences throughout the school and community. 

Professional evaluation — From the very beginning, student teachers should experience a coopera- 
; : '.S s^Honai r-'ocess evaluation, designed to promote their well-rounded professional and 
p^''^v'y\'' '.roAU^ ancJ especially their growth in self-evaluation. 

S • r'«'T\iry oojectives arc to heighten the student's perceptions of teaching and to 

•• \ ' v .it; !iiv to wofK effectively with children, the traditional practice of increasing the student's 

; \'* : !' j'^. .s toajh.ng tho entire day may not be the best. Often, a program which inter- 

^ : • ; observations throughout the student teaching experience will more likely increase 

. ! v» ; -'v'eption^ and smIis than will increased participation alone. 

^ s^^ouicl 10 placed on individualizing the student teaching program so that it is 

i I : to :^:*c"C/.c. inoi vidua! needs of the student leacher. 
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J. ... ^Qj. j^i^ ^j^gj experience before a class is often apprehensive about 

r r s..L,tH:t m.ittor as well as his ability to interest students and establish good 

" The r," *writ^ of a carefully developed lesson plan will do much to allay these 

. V , * : . *Q the student teacher that good planning is perhaps the most important 

' • J tear.hinq Pupils wi!! be observing the student teacher very carefully to 

■ A-- c-r r.o' ^e " Knowf^ what he's doing." It is important for the student teacher to know 

. .s' A r*-^^ to io at any time, for this knowledge makes the student teacher more secure. 

.■ • . ' \- ::■ -! to the students, and the basis for an effective teaching-learning situation 

y ' • ' r ' -^^nln can beain. several factors must be considered: 
A. Building background builds confidence! 

^' • i — ..^ ^-.'^o.Jd have sufficient time to read and review the texts and other 

• " r - K 1 'or the units under consideration. 

B Knowing the students is essential for planning! 

• ' ■ ' . . \ r.H:eA records and make some personal contacts with the 

. • • * t^-.-.r aDiMies. mt^i'^ests. ana backg-our^ds. 

C. Thinking through the plan is a must! 

A » . ^yv. students and the possible content, the student teacher learns to 

" ' . ' ; * 1" t / ^'''"'.'C. t aoproprjate contents to evaluate possible procedures, and to make 

'r ' fi: "/i.t the activities or procedures that will be most effective with particular 
' :• ■."••'^t he IS ready to tackle a long range plan. 

' : •* : J ^: t^^^ Student teacher should begin to develop daily lesson plans which 

•■• : • ^- : ^ ' . ^ • r '\a) ^ bc^fore they are to be taught, so that discussions can be held with 
. ■ ' ^: • ' .r' ) '^^.^ Dians rnviseri accordingly. Since the cooperating teacher is 

i! t.ik^'s place in the classroom, it is suggested that no student teacher 
... • ....... " ..n .>^c;, t^^,, j-^n has been read and approved by the cooperating 
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The daily lesson plans should be of sufficient detail to allow the cooperating teacher to evaluate 
them and to allow the student teacher to use them with confidence. 

Although there is no single lesson plan format that must be followed, a good lesson plan should 
include, at least, the following areas: 

1 . Objectives — Those should be clearly stated, in behavioral terms, if applicable. 

Materials — A list of the specific matenals needed in the lesson should be included. 

3. Procedures — The body of the lesson contains the motivation and the specific sequence of 
activities that will be employed in the lesson. The amount of detail required by the cooper- 
ating teacher will be determined by the individual needs and strengths of the student teacher. 

4. Evaluation — An assessment of student progress which tests whether or not the objectives 
of the lesson have been met is needed. In addition, how does the student teacher assess 
himself in relation to the accomplishment? How perceptive is the student teacher in this 
assessment? 

It must bo emphasized that each plan devised must be flexible enough to meet changes that 
inevitably occur in lessons. Student teachers should be encouraged to anticipate potential difficulties 
in the teaching strategy and be prepared to handle any difficulties that may occur. This will reduce 
the nerd for change in the lesson. 

The importance of the planning — both long-range and daily — cannot be over emphasized. 
The ^irst long-range plans and the first several weeks of daily plans should result from the sharing of 
id^MS by the student and the cooperating teacher, and the written plans should be examined with 
particular care by the cooperating teacher. This procedure will set a pattern which can be altered as 
the student s plans improve and as he achieves greater independence in his planning. 

Most students profit greatly from detailed lesson plans at first: but they need help in making 
stPtidy p'-ogress toward a type of planning which they can carry on as a full-time beginning teacher in 
a sei'-contained classroom with eight or more preparations or with as many as six secondary classes 
and five preparations. 

In summary, it m^st be stated again that planning is a very important key to success in teaching. 
Careful planning of-'Whai is to be taught and how the teacher will attempt to bring about results is a 
daily occurrence for the teacher and should be a part of the student teacher s routine. 



COMfGRRIhG WITH THG STUDGMT TG^CHGR 

TKo conference with the student teaoi^r provides an opportunity to relate to the toaching- 

'^Mmirv; r..t.icit;on anfj fo^ the cooperating teacher to qivr* so/no highly individuali/eci instruction. 
Fh.-o-qh tnt.'so cirSC'jssjons. th*'> student teachnr can focur^ u()on an cinaiysis of his teaching and 
I'^n'^o . '"/ ^ '-D co"'•p^^tf■•^c^e5j. 

Co'^-v>-^\'~"'ity^A thf^ state- of ''f^s(\arch on ti-achmq which now nrovd^s n.any obi(u":tivP systems for 
an.ii ,/:r^ ■; t'?ac^:nq and tho student s noeci to dov(Mo[i vauial^'t- skMIs throughout his caroor. the 
ron^y^r^^nr c^ov ■J-s a unique of)portunity The student is not b^st '^^^^rvf.^rl bv constantly focusing on 
! 'l'-'i> an'i S'jb;'?ctive cornmpnts about tho h^ssor^. which wa.s rf;CtnMly observed. Rather 
rn.. 'jv'^-f W"- .^vPn l.ff?-!onq by th^? <:oopf»r,4(iriq |,,,^.- f>Mr who atl^^frpts to rplato to thn 
■ ^T'!' V rt'"s t^'arh'pq not th^*> {)o''»ph<''al on^^s ^-uch as .af^p^vranc^.v th'> hn-qht of the shades. 
■\r-[ 
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McGeOwh and Linds€^v emphasise the need to give the conference direction: 

The individualized teaching which takes place in the supervisory conference tends to rely 
upon giving general, rather than specific, help and upon the subjective, rather than the 
obiective. analysis of performance by student teachers. Emphasis tends to be upon emotional 
ciimate m the classroom, on rapport between pupils and student teachers, and on personality 
factors. Desirable as these emphases are, they hdve of^en been disproportionate in relation 
to other dimensions of the teaching-learning situation. 

The objective is to give the student the tools he will need to make him a critical analyst of 
teach?ng. with a view toward trying to determine what is effective teaching. 

Bellack's ' studies of "The Language of the Classroom," Galloway's^ work in non-verbal 
communication, and Flander's* system of analyzing verbal interaction may be useful. 

Where a specific aspect of teaching is chosen as the focus, the conference can be a valuable 
too! for gathering data, analyzing that information, and planning strategies for the next teaching 
episode. 

The Successful Conference 

A skillfully conducted conference will help the student teacher see purpose and direction in his 
performance. Know his strengths and the skills he should develop, and find better ways of teaching, 

Bebb. Low. and Waterman point out that not all conferences achieve these objectives: 

A poorly conducted conference may leave the student teacher bewildered, resentful, with 
seif-conf.dence impaired, and still without definite plans for change. ... A supervisor may 
avoid Situations requiring direct analysis or advice, thus depriving both himself and the student 
teacher of a valuable learning experience.' 

A pleasant and productive conference has five essential aspects. 

1 Appropriate preparation is needed for an effective conference. The time, place, and subject 
matter of the conference should be important aspects of the plan. 

2 The conference must begin on a positive note to be successful. It can get to sensitive items 
without being disagreeable. 

3, Good human relations must be conducted throughout the conference. Recognition of the 
student s feelings, his need for help, and his need to be successful are important aspects of 
a successful conference. 

The conference should focus on one ortwo important items. If the conference focuses on too 
nany items, the student may feel frustrated. 
5 A successful conference must end with some definite plan of action. 

One quidmg principle should be that cooperating teachers should not do all the talking during 
t^^^? cor^'oronco It should not. m effect, simply be an exposition by the cooperating teacher to the 
si...l9nt teac^:. E^^ective conferences involve a mutual exchange of ideas and a discussion of points 
by a'i concerned. Here good listening skills can be developed, 
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The Fir il Conference^ 



\\ y^^n tho.o ^j\e boon continuous dia'oquo and evaiuntion. tho final conference and the 

.^'^ tin.v t^a'jation shoots should not do too difficult. The cooperating teacher has a record 
K ! , Ur>. *^.j<; t^^o con^e^K^nce notes, is ^unlilaf vMth both negative and positive aspects of the 
wv'^ .rv.i -^^^ .lA.ro o* -fnprovements that should be made There should be some input into this 

• 'v^ -..i-.-a^or^ !^'^ stjdont toaoher. An of tho items on the final evaluation should have been 

• - vf.i'-n J v^*^ student teiich^ng oer lOd. This is not a tin>e ♦or surprises. Following the 

f^o stuJent teacher should read and sign the evaluation. 

f ;.'v s.iCCt»ssfui cor-i^e-'ence can also provide considerable satisfaction to the cooperating 
^ ^t^^^s c:re'j':, to the views ot his maturing colleague, tries to understand new ideas 

tr-.i.-^i"' li.ca*. jn. and ncceots some o^ tre student teacher's vhjws of the cooperating teacher s 
. J.:"' per*or'^\i.'^oo. t^o co^^-^'-ence can bo very rewarding. 



RGL^TIhC TOTHG COLLGCe 
Amine COLLGGG 9UPGRM90R 

The Role of the College Supervisor 

T*-^,. ;^v:p^.n s.^pp'-. ror 0' Student tea^hinc; \hn resncnsioHity ^jn coordinating the resources 
■ ' :.- .\r^ rwc-"-^ s-. hoois for tt-aohe^ f-ducation. He is tho i.nk between the college and 

; s. .sc.* oSw.iiiy sup^'*".!?*^:; !*".!iidt*p* tearhors in sf.vi^ral different schools and 

:• i k: r'.^\s:> r*' -^elaiion to t^^:> ab-'i-'S ar \ rv,n-ds of iDOih the student teachers and 

■ ■■ '■■ • " ^ tf :K'" '^••■^s w th w^o^^i h.^ A0''KS S *^.: - .lor^-oiviatr* c.^!.v. ►wnent is essential for a 

• ^ -'■•^■t v. -t/^:r.'; oraqrani Hp u'lr-'-: "'.iM/s ''^'^t^'^.^ 'n^Mti c^r^s 'or the placement of student 

! .iPCn hs •< '-OA ie^Jf^' or the i^lu =:!u.lis ;n.O:.od. 



erJc 



'^•^ '^oi'^v,:-:^ > sof- wcks w-rr^ a ■^•■a r.x")::-' tt^n;; t-.-a^'^'-r. ho has the addod responsi- 
-^•-^ ; \. ; WA.-^iy tv, ^-xpia-M.n \ !h.- op- t./ h;^ '^M)}^onsibility. his duti*:s. an^l 

^'"•^ : v.. r*-"*^ h.r^ t^^^ iss^^'.inr - h.- r ,\r, .>x:■^^■:; *'0'n tn?: college. Such onontj- 

' ■*■ ' ^ ' • . K ! " ■ ' A • ' ■ ■ . • f ! ■ i ' 'm . r , r = . ■ • : 

• - • . * • - • . . , ' ■ . . ' . « ..... I . . 
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/^9S€SSiriG TH€ 9TUDGnT T€t^CHeR'9 
GROWTH 

Assosf^ifU] a stuclont teacher's competoncii^s for toachinci is an*onqoing process. F^rthe 
suro''\'Sing itMC^Hv who must of^e^ objective and critical anaiyfit^ri of teaching as a moans of helping 
the !oacht*ir to grow assessment is not an t^asy task. A systematic: study of teaching by the supervismg 
toa.'.^er »*ntaMS a nun^ber of skills. One of these skills is the collection and mterprotation of data 
tM^-:i i;Ln;n svste?natic o.osef;ations of the student teacher. Once the data are collected, the super- 
V ^0' ^^r\"ues i^^'S jnfoM^iat'on with tht^ studtMit teacher and analyzes his behavior in order to affect a 
ch.KKje m the student teacher s performance. 

Systematic analysis of collected data in teaching, iiccordmg to Berman and Usery. moves one 
asrect of supervision ^rom ■ I thinK" tn Thi^ is what happ^^ned The^e has been a proliferation of 
i**st-''urnents *or quantifying events observed in a classroom mstructional setting. The anthology, 

^^^^s fo^ Se^av/or.' contains 92 observational systenis. Of these. 76 have been used for observation 
'.-^ ?or:GO.'s or sc^col-'iKe settings. 

There-ore. the ourpose mtended in this section on assessment is to make the cooperating 
t-ach»?r aAare of several common observation.ii instruments used in Maryland colleges and 
e s^^w^e^'e. It -s hoped that those colleges desiring these systems for their student teachers will also 
p'an to develop the cooperating teacher's skill to use them. 

Assessment Through Classroom Observational Systems 

Several obser .ational systems are described below which can assist the cooperating teacher in 
ar^.iiv/ing teaching Specific tools related to these systems are found in Appendix R. 

The Aschner-Gallagher Scale^ has been developed to categorize intellectual levels^of classroom 
Questions. The categories are cognitive memory, convergent thinking, evaluative thinking, and 
l1 vergent t^inkmg. Using this category system in observing segments of teaching can reveal low or 
h'.l-^e'' O'-de'^ quest. onmg skills which result m either low or higher order thinking of children. The first 
catO;^0'y of cognitive memory represents simple reproduction of facts, recall, etc.. to evaluative 
c;i;es:ion,nq which deals with matters of judgment, value, and choice. 

T^o Aschnor-Gallagher Scale for Classroom Questions is not difficult to use or interpret. A knowl- 
od.;.e B'oom s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain" clarifies the concepts, A self- 
•'■.-t-u.'t c^a! r^oa-uo on E^ioor-ns materials is available in the Maryland vState DetMrtment of Education, 

Brown et al — Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior is an observational system designed to measure the 
co-^^- !..f^ Cv'vK .o'- 0* both students and teachers. It is a system of items orr.;an)^ed in a somewhat 
^^'e^l^■:^^: i cdv-^ 'ro'^ the mo^e simple to the more complex cognitive activities. The Taxonomy of 
Cc-y^ tw.^ B-^^■^.0'' TCB^ oreciSely defines and measures the allegation that teachers emphasise the 
a:-j..'Sf! .n'c'.'-Mt'O'^ a-d neglect the development o- cognitive proijji.''^^'^- nopdocj m dealing 
•A.**^. i*.Pow:e'^ ':;o 

T- ^ ) ^.'; r.s';..ry \o u^^o tho TCB V'd('0 tape se-:iu**n; .^r* ^..--n - ' for train inq purposes. 
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Flanders ^^v.^ 'Ov.-nvi t*\u tAo-t^^i'^it^ of classroom intor.u"tion is talking. Two-thirds of the talking is' 
; • ...-.f.-.i L^v t*n^ t*\u'hi'r In avkiition about two-thirds ot this lalk is direct (teacher behavior which 
s ♦rffilonii. Tho h'.r\:ors Intvr.iciion An,i!\s.s Scale is a technique for observing class- 
* . *cU\^^ro.vv. LH^ha>ior ) using a system ot ten cateqonos. Within the ten categories, 

\ . !aJ^ jfuj studoni tal^ are ooservod. Teachef talk is also categorized as direct and indirect. 

T\}'n!'^) In tho use of the instrunient is necessary Self-instructional modules have been 
*or mdiuduai training. 

Galloway s Analysis of Non-Verbal Communication ■ deals with two categories for non-verbal 

* •* •* \* .^'^ to 'urtho^ d^^scribe each category of Mn^ Flinders System of Verbal Interaction. With 
--^ ■•; vo'^ 0^ FiarTUO'-s fi'st category, there? is one non-verbal category to be used when tho 
1 t;^*/ juMges interaction and one non-verbal category for use when the teacher 
i-^t-^acton. 

CiA '.wjw s syst^'^r^^ does not attempt to cover all of the kinds of non-verbal communication given 
: V U''^--r i^\A It Lioes ai\e very useful information m several important areas. 

Medley and Mitrel — The OScAR (Observation Schedule and Record) is an instrument devised to 
. • ; ,a'^.t tat..-.*^ c1.ua ^.?Qarding behaviors of beginning teachers. This scale permits the recording 
• : * "'.v^ . - c.v^t .isnects of what goes on in the classroom as possible. The categories are activi- 
I'v-.i- 'f^^*/u:\ o?^ai materials, and teacher behavior which are subcategorized into five areas. 

" ^ is nocessa'^y to use the OScAR S'^ale. 

Ober — The Reciprocal Category System (RCS) ' ' is an outgrowth and modification of the Flanders 
i ! :}r Ar'.aiys-s System of Verbal Behavior The RCS consists of nine verbal categories, each of 
" c.r^ J:e as^',:'^t>c1 to ether teacher or student talk, and a single category reserved for silence or 
^r y-^ T^..■. PCS '"-.IP ''cveal t^e extent of Teacher Talk. Teacher-Student Talk. Student- 
^- : Ta!^ .v\: Stj'>^nr-to-Student Talk. 

T...-, M^.ochanics 0- interaction analysis arc simple and not difficult to master with training. 

c: :v-^.Uionj! scales described hi^ro arc but a small sampling of ways which have been 
: ' ] mg t ^jchinq Additional systems can be found in Mirrors for Behavior and 

» ; iL*- cat.ons on to.K'hor education and educational research. 

S ■ te\1 ciO'^re^pts and catecjonc^s from the vai ious systems can be useful in providing a focus 

: I A'\] ■r;a!hv"^'nq and ir^terprtMmg datvi concerning the teaching performance^ or 
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Other Assessment Techniques 

t ■•■J ..a! on T>^'.» .u.;i»o tapt^ iMr^sotti^ is another nnpo- aru tool for recording tcnchmg 
•-.•jr - ptVM anjUsis or stucient toactu?r-LOoporatinq t<?acher analysib. Tho audio 

'•^ ^" : m w ; on rla.*.s'ooni iruur action, principles m teaching content, etc. Video taping can 
L^-.^ !o j:e :;o:n non \erl:)a! and •orbal cofv.munication and other specific teaching sKills. 

•V s ,-»!--'*M!!(- -UHvoav^^^ to studving ttie student teacher s exporionce gives a more ciccurate 
A ■ = : ^n.ji evaluation i^eporr submitted d^V the cooperating tc^acher. The final written report 

a \ an el V 0* .says liowever. the/significance of rt.^counting strf>nqths and 
,s-.jh ha.e :;een studied danv throughout the student teaching experience will 
n Ln"Soe.:tive o- the final report. Whatever its form, this statement becor^ies a part of 
. t-Mv-^^e^ s ot.^rmanent records and is viewed by future employers as they evaluate a 
' • : it^' aL^':!^es. Srhooi system personnel offices have revealed that this report is very important 
■■• '■ - .•.'^.v^'.'^ not tnat office accepts or rejects prospective candidates for teaching positions. 

s..'^"."* \r, a .aruM> 0* techniques should be used to assess the student teacher^s performance 

' yS.W' :n ih.» CiaSS'^OOf'^l. 



RGSOLl/IMG PROBLCM^ 

Hv-^.r ".-^ th.. t^fforti^ of alL special problems will arise which cause anxiety for you or for 
* \. • .r^.l ' '-.■^?0'.js. thrpjten the success of the student teacher's p'^ograri'i. When sucf^i 
■•■^ .■■ i'^*^ ;t '.:^"^o! seek assistance from school or college staff members who can share 
. -'^ a'^ :i c*'e' pos^ ble solutions: 

^ ' . <.^n\ t.j.irh,"- to moort to the assiqnmont. contact the member of the school 

as-'*' rvvl St.. Ivnt to you. That person will then contact the college. 

• '"^'-^ -y "3^s-";tently late or absent, inform both your principal and the college super- 
. • j-^ ! : o'Ver a t^^-.^ student tearh^v. 

• * t"^- i* .v^ \''-- n c/oooi^ratirui teacher and student is inrompafible or seems to warrant 
*' ■■ v^' .d"'^r discuss the mattv^r with >..:)ur principal, with the coMeqe supervisor. 
... . .V... :H.oe'v>sor or Other Staff mer^ibor re.'sponsible for the assignment. 

• * '\ • .i' s»'-% lo^al school [^oi cv and procedures and college policif.'S. in^orri^ 

: ■ ; : . '...it*' a^v^ addi!'On:ii co-^ta^ts he ri^M.-^ms necessary. 

A'* v-..— - : V :/,:>: t^^'^ 1*^ r-"'uon ^;r ^*w^^?f^^ t^\ic!^>nq ^ 

: • ' I* : • ■ ■ " ■ A ■ ■ i/.:, j i V t-- .U' - ■ !■ ■ -V) th^ ■ ; - -(.ipt r (^•■rv;C)n:^ to ap;* ' o !■ h 

: • *.:■■'!'' '. ••' : .••■•^'^■■•'^! . fry t^>' s,/*"^' .1'* : 
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A SUGGESTED DIVISION OF THE RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN THE 
COLLEGE SUPERVISOR (OS) AND THE COOPERATING TEACHER (CT) 
FOR SUPERVISING A STUDENT TEACHER (ST)* 



College Supervisor's 
Responsibility 

Placement: 

Proposos the best possible 
placement for a given ST. 



Joint 
Responsibility 



Principal confers with CS. CT, 
or both on placement 



Cooperating Teacher's 
Responsibility 



Gives approval or disapproval 
of the request for the assign- 
ment of an ST as desirable or 
undesirable for that student 
at that time. 



Information exchange: 

Provides CT vMth broad 
dimensions of ST's experi- 
ence pro'essional and 
personal data, summa'^y of 
co'^ecio progMm, and proper 
ch.^nne's to contact college. 



ST gives such information as 
schedule, address and tele- 
phone number to both CT 
and ST. 



Treats information on ST 
confidentially. Shares per- 
sonal interests and prefer- 
ences with ST, 



Initial period: 

CheoK5 t^o a''1oq..ary o- 
placem-nt a -to ST jnO CT, 
and 'v.^ipc; t^n CT ^et up a 
'lestraoio o-an for acti.-ities 
'or each ST. 



Participates in two-way or 
three-way planning confer- 
ences. 



Helps the ST feel accepted 
and wanted, and directs a 
carefully planned program of 
increasingly responsible 
induction activities. 



Observation: 

Vis.ts t^--*^ s-^^oc' "vfi.iiaHv 
anri n.^ n*-^ oc; ^».-3-.^^t con- 
ta'-'t A CT 1- j ST. 



Observes the ST at work. 



In a team relationship. CT 
remains with ST approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the time 
with planned absence to pro- 
mote ST independence. 



Conferences: 

Concl;;-"!"- t X an-"! CO'V 

o** ■: i.'Tuv..s Co'^'-'-^^. A^t^*^ ST 



Either or both CT and ST 
hoM informal and arrnn(V"'d 
conforonces with ST. 



Continues daily informal con- 
ferences for planning and 
evaluation, plus frequent 
scheduled conferences. Calls 
on CS for suggestions and 
assistance. 
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A SUGGESTED DIVISION OF THE RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN THE 
COLLEGE SUPERVISOR (OS) AND THE COOPERATING TEACHER (CT) 
FOR SUPERVISING A STUDENT TEACHER (ST) (Cont d.) 



College Supervisor's 
Responsibility 



Joint 
Responsibility 



Cooperating Teacher's 
Responsibility 



ST Relationships: 

Ho';? ST rt^<cA\t' .mv prob- 
!C^.<; o* ''O'vUionships With all 
persons lO^OlvtHl HflpsST 



Holp ST solve some of his 
own professional and relatOv^ 
personal problems. 



' -M'..: :.'-tT-dtr Ait^ ST 

d :/...r--j:o Ch.'CK'i to he sufo 
ST operates within official 
school policies. 



Inadequate ST; 

r."vo. V o' ST A»-.--'n swch .1 



Keeps the channels of com- 
munication open both ways. 
Both CT and ST protect the 
bt»st interest of the pupils. 



Keeps the CS and principal 
informed of ST's deficiencies. 
Teaches temporarily while 
case is studied, and ST ob- 
serves CT and other teachers. 



Evaluation: 

Do,*^'o;.^s es!'^\ito ST s 
: • ?'Vt-\s ^'O-^ -^^pc'ts 0^ CT 
.1*^ 1 or^so--. .^t-c-^s Gathers 
V--^ce *''om aii partios 

* '\\ iMle an J --oo'-ts 't to 
♦r-.i Ho' Js final 



Carries on a continuous pro- 
gram of evaluation of the 
ST s progress and the effec- 
tiveness of his planning jointly 
with him. including three-way 
conferences Helps ST 
develop self'Ovaiuation. 



Gathers (iata for the CS to be 
used in the final evaluation 
of the ST. Holds informal mid- 
term stock-taKmg conference, 
anrj informal final conference 
directed toward adjustment 
in a regular teaching position. 
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THE ASCHNER - GALLAGHER SYSTEM 
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*;cni the rne'nory Dank. 
,',r -,,^r^t /\ cvjost'On VN^oso sinqlo right 

i*"^ ? :"'^t Vo'o th.m ont-* acct'ptnblo answer 
s ross'T-tv Th^> stuch'.nt IS permitted to 
' : .'•^'.'^ rotAc:"."^ jilern^^f.es or to crentc 

1:. J' n-r^ OAfl. 

4 . j...jt'.t^ Dt^'.eiOG^Tont o' relevant criteria, 
s.;-. h as us^'-j'^ness closirabMitv. social con- 
sequences 'S iPiphed. then the criteria is 
aDr"e,"i to the issue 



What s 3 ■ 6? 

When did Columbus sail for America'^ 

What's 436 ?1? 
What s 3 to base 2^? 



What is 10 to three other bases'^ 
What might have been some effects on the 
I. curse of history if Columbus had not hvtni 



Is 1 0 the best base for a number system? 
How do you evaluate the effects of Coluf^^bus" 
voyage? 



Your Instructions: 

C'.^v'j'je in si^w: qroj-as :5-7). and generate exa.'^ples of questions which might be asked 
..-'.M*:-^ .1 vM ;h -y thi- >^ /.els. If you can. formulate qi estions in different subject matters which 
'•^^ ;^'t 'c^' as'^v-i g^de levels, and perhaps ev^n examples in which the same general 

top : joa = t A.ih c> a question at each cognitive lu/et. 



DROWN ET AL — TAXONOMY OF COGNHIVE BEHAVIOR ' BEST COPY AV" ABLE 
Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 
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1.30 KNOWLEDGE OF UNIVERSALS AND ABSTRACTIONS 
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2.00 TRANSLATION 

— 



t T'. ^Of':. .'."^t'-.:'' f'V.^ r." i;:h'-*. * ^r^^ 
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3:00 INTERPRETATION 
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BROWN ET. AL. (CONT'D) Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 
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4.00 


APPLICATION 


'•41- — 








30. Applies previous learning to new situation 










31. Applies principle to new situation 






- 


32 Applies abstract knowledge in a practical situation 
33. Identifies, selects, and carries out process 



5.00 ANALYSIS 

•y^ 

' 34. Distinguishes fact from opinion 





w 


t / 






35. 


Distinguishes fact from hypothesis | 

Distinguishes conclusion from statements which i 
supoort it I 






, 1 
, / 






36. 






^ I 




•t 


37. 


Points out unstated assumption ! 








,4 




38. 


Sfiows interaction or relation of elements i 






4 M 


w4 




39 


Points out particulars to justify conclusion ! 






* -4 






40 


Checks hypothesis with given information i 






« »4 






41 


Distinguishes reinvent from irrelavent statements 


r* 




< w4 






42. 


Detects error in thinking 






4 






43. 


Infers purpose, point of view, thoughts, feelings 


. ^. 






u 


44. 


Recognizes bias or propaganda 










6.00 


SYNTHESIS (Creativity) 


w 






IT* 




45. 


Reorganizes ideas, materials, process 


m 


*• 








46. 


Produces unique communication, divergent idea 






* ^ 






47. 


Produces a plan, proposed set of operations 












48. 


Designs an apparatus 






« ^ 




49 


Designs a structure 












50 


Devises scheme for classifying information 






• 






51. 


Formulates hypothesis, intelligent guess 










A ■ 
1 


52 


Makes deductions from abstract symbols, propositions 










53. 


Draws inductive generalization from specifics 












.00 EVALUATION 






' :* 


> 


1 

i 


54. 

55 


Evaluates something from '^vidence 
Evalua^d'Somethmg from criteria 



T- -to.ichor P — pupil 
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FLANDERS' INTERACTION ANALYSIS SCALE' ^|St MM^^ 



•J 
< 



1. Accepts Feelinq: accepts and clarifies the feeling tono of the students in a non- 
throntening nivinner. Feelings may be positive or negative. Predicting o»' recalling 
feelings are included. 

c 2. Praises qr Encourages: praises or encourages student action or behavior. Jokes 
S ; that release tension, not at the expense of another individual, nodding head or 
c j saying "um hm" or "go on" are included, 

S 1 3. Accepts or Uses Ideas of Student, clarifying, building, or developing ideas or 
^ j suggestions by a student. As teacher brings more of his ideas into play, shift to 
^ ' category five. 



i 

Sj j 4. Asks Qwiestion: asking a question about content or procedure with the intent that a 
^ stuciont answer. 

< . j _ _ 

•"r^ Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure: expressing his own 

J i ideas, afiking rhetorical qiicstions. 
c ; ' 

3 , 6 GiviPc; Direction directions, commands, or orders to which a s^dent is expected 
c I to comply. 

S , 7. Criticising or Justifying Authority: statements intended to change student behavior 
Q ; from non accept to acceptable pattern: bawling someone out; stating why the 
\ teacher is r;oing; extreme self-reference. 



^ 8. Student Talk — Response; talk by students in response to teacher. Teacher initiates 

H . the contact or solicits student statement. 



Student Talk — Initiation: talk by students which they initiate. If "calling on" 



1 



Q student is only to indicate who may talk next, observer must decide whether student 

K wanted to talk. If he did. use this category. ! 



1 p 



S.'t-^rco or Confusion pauses, short periods of silence and periods of confusion 
n Ah.ch comr^unication cannot be understood by the observer. 
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GALLOWAY S ANALYSIS OF NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION ' 

Summary of Categories for Interaction Analysis Using Nonverbal Categories 
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QC 
LU 
X 

o 
< 



< 



z 

Q 



c 

:3 



u 
c 



0) 

c 

3 



Verbal (Flanders) 



1 ACCEPTS FEELING i 1. 



Nonverbal (Galloway) 



PRAISE? OR 
ENCOURAGE? 



A.-^^ QUESTIONIS 



5 LEClljF^ES 



'REC^lON5 



. ^^ttie:} 



3 f-'^..?E\'T TALK 
?^Ef ^ONSE 



..CENT TALK- 
^iATlQN 



Encouraging 



Restricting 



11. 



2 CONGRUENT: nornorbal 
cues rcnforco and further 
equity the cfodiojlity of i\ 
voiLmI message. 

i\n^LEMENT ir>-p!9Piontn- ; 

f 'nor ^i sruss^rq it ro- 
'■^'(•t:?'g OM \\. or turnfiq it 
to tf^L. class for cons.tJuration.: 

4. PERSONAL- !acc-to-faco ; 
C0/-'rontat:0f1. ■ 



j 12. INCONGRUENT: contradic- 
j tion occurs botwoon verbal 
I and nonverbal cues. 



5. RESPONSIVE: change m 
teacher s paco or erection 
cf talk in response to student 
i)ehavior :i.e.. bored, disin- 
terested, or inattentive. 

6 INVOLVE: students are in* 
\S^O(i m a clarification or 

ntenancc of learning 
tasks. 



FIRM criticisms which eval- M 
I. i!o a situation cleanly and ! 
cr-spiy ann cia'';*y expecta- 
t ons for the s-tuat.on. 



13. PERFUNCTORY: perfunctory 
use occurs when the teacher 
:vpT'Iy ro(:ogni/(?s or ac- 
knowledges studor'^t's idea by| 
autofnaticaHy repeating or 
restating it. 

14. IMPERSONAL avoidance of 
voibal interchange in which 
mutual glances are 
exchanged. 

15. UNRESPONSIVE: inability or 
j unwillingness to alter the 

I pace or direction of lecture 
' disregarding pupil cues. 



16. DISMISS: teacher dismisses 
or conlrols student behavior. 



I 

HARSH: cnticisms which arc ! 
hostile, severe, and often 
cjnnote aggressive or de- 
fensive behavior. ! 



8. & 9. RECEPTIVE: involves 
attitude of listening and in- 
terest, facial :nvolvemeni. 
an j eye contact. 



COMFORT Silences charac- 
fof'^ed by t^mos of reflection. 
tnoi;yht. or v.ork. 



18. & 19. INATTENTIVE: involves: 
a lack of attending eye con- i 
tact and teacher travel or j 
movement. | 



20. DISTRESS: instances of em- ! 
barrassment or tension-filled i 
moments, usually reflecting j 
disorganization and j 
disorientation. j 

- -. ... -..-J 
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OBER — THE RECIPROCAL CATEGORY SYSTEM (RCS)' ^ 



Category Number Category Number 

Assigned to Party 1 ^ Description of Verbal Behavior Assigned to Party 2 ^ 



1 "iV -IftAfS" / INFOFtMALIZES) THE CLIMATE: Tends to open up and/or eliminate the tension 1 1 
of the Situation, praises or encourages the action, behavior, comments, ideas, and/or 
contributions of another: loKes that release tension not at the expense of others: accepts 

and clarifies the Reeling tone of another m a friendly manner (feelings may be positive or 
negative; predicting or recalling the feelings of another are included). 

2 ACCEPTS: Accepts the action, behavior, coaiments. ideas, and/or contributions of another; 12 
positive reinforcement of these. 

3 AMPLIFIES THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ANOTHER: Asks for clarification of. builds on. 13 
and or develops the action, behavior, comments, ideas and/or contributions of another. 

4 ELICITS: A\sks a question or requests information about the content subject, or procedure 14 
.co.nq consiaereci with the intent that another should answer (respond). 

5 RESPONDS' Gives direct answer or response to questions or requests for information that 15 
are initiated by another: includes answers to one s own questions. 

6 INITIATES: Presents ^acts, inforpiation. and/or opinion concerning the content, subject, or 16 
proceoures bemg considered that are self-initiated: expresses one's own ideas; lectures 
(includes rhetorical questions — not intended to be answered). 

7 DIRECTS' Gives directions, instructions, order, and/or assignments to which another is 17 
expected to comply. 

8 CORRECTS: Tells another that his answer or behavior Is inappropriate or incorrect. 18 

9 COOLS" (FORMALIZES) THE CLIMATE: Makes statements intended to modify the behavior 19 
of anothe*^ frorn an inappropriate to an r^ppropnnte pattern : may tend to create a certain 

amount of tension i '.e , bawling out someone, exercising authority in order to gain or maintain 
control of the situation, rejecting or criticising the opinion or judgment of another). 

10 SILENCE OR CONFUSION. Pauses, short perods of silence, and periods of confusion in 10 
which communication cannot be understood by the observe^ 

1**' i>"". " ,'^' »"^'S 1 * "^r' :*'r!P'' T.-.'k Aro*^ u.'f"] n r' i^^'^^^rr: <=i ' ^n!.^'''^. 



OBSERVATION SCHEDULE AND RECORD (OScAR) 



BEST copy r '^ILABLE 



The OScAR is both a method of observing and a method of recording classroom behavior. 

An oversimplification of the OScAR symbols is given below in order to give some idea of the 
OScAR Scale. Complete descriptions are found in the footnoted article or from the Maryland State 
Department of Education. 

1, TM — Time 

No. of P — Number of pupils 

2, Groups A. B. C, and D deal with such items 
A1 — Teacher works with individual pupil 
A2 — Teacher works with small group 

A5 — Teacher ignores pupil's question 



D1 — Pupi! reads, studies at seat 

D2 — Pupil writes, manipulates at seat 

D9 — Pupil puts hand on head, etc. 

3. Group E relates to pupil-to-pupil activity 

4. Group F relates to miscellaneous activities by the pupil 

5. Grouo G relates to classroom organization (grouping) 

6. Groups L-R relate to materials 

7. Grouo S rr!,ites to signs, such as teacher moves freelv. pupils move freely, etc. 

8. The fcacK S'CJo o' the card shows the time spent in the subject matter area. 



B1 
B2 



Teacher lectures 
Teacher reads, tells story 



01 
02 



Teacher works at desk 
Teacher cleans, decorates room 



Teacher leaves, enters room 



OBSERVATION SCHEDULE AND RECORD 
. (OScAR)* 



Tm No P. 



Groups A, 6, C 

AO ^T^' • PT) ^. 
A1 T W^ci W lid P I 



a: T VVks W Sm Gp 

A3 T Qu P Ans 

A4 T Aps P Qj 

A5 T ijjn PJ^j 

A6 T Lds Snq Ex. Gm 

BO - TP. 

t-:: T Pjs" T.'s St/ 

B3 " Ths To C!s 

£♦3 T Dr"S!*'S 



I ! in I V I 

tH 
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B3 T ^p*" Bks 
CO T. ' 
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(Sns) ' 1 

• *^ ,- r> r r • - 



^ + 1 

i ■ 



- 1- i 
•4- 



...4- 



Itl 



Tot 



t — 



- - • I . . -• : 
t . J 



Groups D, E« F 



DO (P) 

bi P RdsrStcjys"A"t St ' 
, D2 P "Wfts."-Mnps At St 
03 P Pnts. Cts. brAr» Etc 
D4 P Wks at Bd 
05 p*bVrts Rm. Bd 
06^P bins Rm. Bd 

07 P Rsis. Has Snk 

08 P Lvs. Entrs Rm 
09 'P Pts Hnds on Hd. Etc 
EO iPPl 

El P Ths to G^p ~ 
E2""P Rets '* 
t E3 P Rpts. Gv$ Prpd Tk 
E4 P Rds Aid ' 
E5 P bmstrs. IHuS 
£6'P Gvs SktVPly ^ 
E7^P Sngs. PI Instr 
E8 P Piys Gm 
E9 P Interps 
EIO P Lds Cii* 

fo'Ipm) 

F1 "p^lqn T Qu 
fTp Scfls. Fts 
"F3 P Wsprs 
Fa'PLqhs" 



F5 P Pss Ppr. BKs. MIk 
'F6 p Yks to Vstr 
Check 




Tot 
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Soc (Gpg) 

G1 At 1st CI m Gp W 
G2 A! IS! CI in Gp W - O T 
G3 ^ P to CI in Gp W T 
G \ A P to ^2 CI in Gp W O T 
G5 P m Gp W T 
2-3 P .n Gp VV' O T- 

cr D i-d 
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BEST CO^V fVr;IIABl£ 

OScAR(ContU) 
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